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V. — On the Composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
By T. D. SEYMOUR, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 

Xenophon at Scillus, as Diogenes Laertius reports, spent 
his time in hunting, entertaining his friends and writing his 

histories — dtere\£i Kurqyeriiiv teat tovq <pi\ovQ eirnwr Kat ratj itrropiac 

<jvyypwi><ii>>. Even without this express statement we might 
safely infer his devotion to the chase from the frequent and 
loving references to hunting in his larger works. Prom the 
Anabasis to the Oeconomicus no one of his writings is with- 
out some allusion to this pastime, or some illustration drawn 
from it. 

In the first book of the Anabasis we have a digression upon 
the chase of the wild ass and the ostrich, and a comparison 
of the flesh of the ass with that of the partridge, a bird which, 
as we know from the ancient monuments, was often hunted 
and shot on the wing in Persia. Cyrus the younger is praised 

as (j>i\o^i](ioTaTog ka'i Tj-poc rh Bripia (ptXoKit'Svvoraros, and ail anecdote 

is told of his prowess in conflict with a bear. In one of the 
villages of Armenia the Greeks captured the Komarch's daugh- 
ter, but her bridegroom was "off hunting hares'" — Xaywc 
f\£To Siipaawr. Iii the fifth book of the Anabasis, Xenophon 
says in praise of his home at Scillus that there are Sfjpai 

Trairwv tjiri'iira £<tA>' ayptvo/.ttva Sj/pia. 

In the Memorabilia, Socrates is represented as often compar- 
ing and contrasting the acquisition of friends to the pursuit 
of game. Friends are not to be taken Kara voSac like hares, 
nor awanj as birds. He tells Theodota that she needs some 
one to act the part of a hound (avA kvv6s~) for her — to scent 
out the rich who are susceptible to the charms of beauty and 
drive them into her nets. In another place he says that men 
of the best natural endowments need the most careful train- 
ing, as the best dogs, if neglected, become the worst. 

In the Hellenica Xenophon mentally smacks his lips as he 
tells us (iv, 1, 15) of the palace of Pharnabazus, where 
10 
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Agcsilaus found such good hunting in the parks and forests. 
An observation like this we could hardly find in Thucydides. 

The writer of the Spartan State remarks the care bestowed 
on the hunting dogs, and the importance attached to hunting 
in the education of the Spartan youth. 

But it is in the Cyropaedia, where the writer's fancy had free 
sway, that his love of the chase is most conspicuous. Cyrus 
as a child fawned on his grandfather like a puppy on his 
master. On his first great hunt he cried out like a blooded 
puppy on approaching the game. His first battle was on 
occasion of a hunt of the Assyrian prince. In the celebrated 
sixth chapter of the first book, Cambyses directs his son how 
to take advantage of the enemy by recalling the arts which 
he had used against the hares and larger game, describing the 
pursuit undoubtedly much as it was carried on in Greece, just 
as elsewhere in this romance many Spartan regulations are 
ascribed to the ideal Persians. 

The Armenians were more willing to yield to Cyrus because 
they had hunted with him years before. Chrysantas urges 
the other Persians to enroll themselves for the cavalry, that 
they may be better able to pursue a man or a wild beast. 
The son of Gobryas lost his life because by his success in the 
chase he excited the jealousy of the Assyrian crown prince. 
Finally, as soon as Cyrus was established at Babylon, he 
appointed masters of the hounds and took his court out to 
hunt. 

Such evidence of devotion to venery prepares us to accept 
the further statement of Diogenes that Xenophon wrote a 
treatise on hunting. A tract under that title is found in 
MSS. of Xenophon's works, and is referred to as his by 
authors and lexicographers since the early part of the second 
century of our era. It covers about thirty -three pages of 
Teubner's text, and is divided into thirteen chapters. The 
first is introductory ; the next describes the nets ; the next 
six chapters describe the dogs and methods of taking the 
hare ; the ninth is devoted to the chase of the deer ; the 
tenth to the wild boar ; the eleventh, only a few sections, to 
lions, leopards, lynxes, panthers, and bears ; the twelfth and 
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thirteenth are a defence of the chase and an attack upon 
sophists. 

The external evidence for the Xenophonticity of this work 
is strong. We know that Xenophon was devoted to hunting ; 
that lie was an eminently practical man ; as he wrote treatises 
on kindred subjects, as horsemanship, he might he expected 
to write on this subject, and Diogenes Laertius tells us that 
he did write such a treatise. Arrian of Nicomedcia, who 
flourished at the beginning of the second century of our era, 
was not content with writing another Anabasis (of Alexander) 
and a second Memorabilia (of Epictetns), but reasserted his 
right to the name which he bore of Seroipwr 6 'AS?jra7o<; by 
writing a short Cynegeticus as a continuation of the work of 
the son of Gryllus, on the ground that the elder had not 
known the Celtic dogs and the Libyan and Scythian horses. 

This work of Arrian is in itself most insignificant, but its 
authenticity has not, to my knowledge, been questioned. It 
begins with an evident allusion to Xenophon's first chapter — 

Stevoifi&tTi to) VpvWov \i\tKTtti m Trai(J£v&ivTt<; mo Xelpion r>)r 

Traidtvmt' Tuvrr/y !'mit>c Beo(j>t\e~ti; rt ))rrur mt ivrifiOi Kara t>)v 'EAAa()a. 

Thro the whole work also, Arrian refers to the views of his 
master, occasionally confirming and occasionally correcting 
them. E. g., he says (i v, 5) that he has no objection to x a f» >7r « 
ufx/xara, which Xenophon (m, 23) considers bad. Again, 
Arrian does not consider a uniform color a fault, while Xeno- 
phon calls it SrffHiiSf-e. 

Aelian, living at the same time as Arrian, says (de nat. an. 

XIII. 24) Se)'u(j>w)' <Se virco kvvmv \iyet teal ravTu — quoting from 

Cyn. iv, 9, and elsewhere refers to this work. 

Hermogenes, in the latter half of the same second century, 
quotes Xenophon's description of the hounds smiling and 
scowling and doubting. One expression is not a verbal quota- 
tion, but the rhetorician was probably quoting from memory. 

Athenaeus, Libanius, Pollux, Harpocration, and Suidas also 
refer to the work, and have words and phrases from it. 

The tract presents many peculiarities, so many indeed that 
there is but a poor basis for conjectural emendation. But 
Valckenaer is said to have been the first to suspect the author- 
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ship of the work. In his notes to Euripides's Hippolytus 
(published in 1768) he says : " Xenophon aut quicumque 
scripsit Cynegeticon." Afterwards he seems to have confined 
his suspicions to the proemium, in which Schneider agrees 
with him. L. Dindorf also in the preface to the last critical 
edition (Oxford, 1866) says that Valckenaer was right in 
limiting his suspicions to the proemium and the epilogus, 
which is no better, " nam quod in hoc libello et imperativorum 
formae sunt Macedonicae potius quam Xenophonteae et aliae 
multae non Atticae, non suffieit, ad eripiendum ilium Xeno- 
phonti, nisi alia accesserint argumenta. 

Here apparently the case stands to-day. No one claims 
the authenticity of the introduction, as Bernhardy says in his 
" Wisscnschaftliche Syntax," who does not have a mean 
opinion of Xenophon's understanding ; and most agree with 
Haupt (Opp. t, 195) in saying that the original work must 
have begun with the last section of the first chapter ; but so 
far as 1 have seen, critics have, with the exception of intro- 
duction and epilogue, affirmed or denied the Xenopbonticity 
of the treatise as a whole, and mainly on general grounds. 

There seems indeed much uncertainty in discussing this 
question in detail. Xenophon spent much of his life out of 
Attica. If we adopt the view which seems to me most proba- 
ble, that he was not much more than thirty years of age* 
when he went to join Proxenus and Cyrus, ho spent most 
of his life in campaigns in Asia Minor and in Peloponnesus. 
It is not strange then that Sauppe finds in his writings three 
hundred and sixteen poetic words, ninety-nine ionic, and 
sixty-three doric. A large number of these unattic words are 
in the Cynegeticus, but from this alone no inference can be 
drawn, especially as some allowance may be made for the influ- 
ence of the subject in introducing unusual words. So those 
who have rejected other opuscula of Xenophon have based their 
judgment on the matter or the style, not on the unXenophontic 
use of words. Thus Boeckh rejected the Athenian State 
because it must have been written during the Peloponnesian 
war. Later authorities are still more definite. Kirchhoff 
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assigns it to 424 B. c, while Moritz Schmidt and Faltin set it 
430-429. Their arguments are based on the allusions to the 
taxes, to the comedy, and to the naval supremacy of Athens, 
and they are convincing. 

In a work on hunting, however, we do not expect such 
references to public affairs, and in fact we find in our tract 
no hint of the kind. Nets are described as used as they 
were in the Middle Ages (as is shown by the allusions in old 
German literature), and as we find them pictured on the 
monuments at Koyunjik. Dogs are described as showing 
their proximity to the game in the same way as at the present 
day. Horses and bows are not used, but that seems a pecul- 
iarity of place, not of time. 

The Xenophontic authorship of the Agesilaus has been 
disputed because of the florid style of the rhetorical encomium, 
and because, tho Xenoplion died at an advanced age only a 
year or two later than the Spartan king, the work bears few 
marks of the old age of the writer. Some have assumed the 
existence of a grandson of Xenophon, of the same name, as 
the opponent of Deinarchus (this can hardly have been our 
Xenophon, for Deinarchus made his first public speech 336 
b. a), and as the author of the Agesilaus, the epilogue of the 
Cyropacdia, the treatise, on the Revenues of Athens, and the 
editor of the Hellenica and the Spartan State. But there is 
no reason for assigning the Cynegeticus to a younger Xeno- 
phon. In fact, the only prominent stilistic peculiarity of the 
Agesilaus and some of the other opuscula is (as Blass says) the 
immoderate use of \mv and ye fu)>> (see de re equest., §§ 4-16 : 
p;»' thirteen times on two pages) ; but this particle is not once 
used in our treatise. 

Moreover it is impossible to decide upon the authorship of 
this work from the statement of Diogenes Laertius that Xeno- 
phon wrote fiifiXia wpot ra reTTapa^ovra, for he immediately adds, 
<i\\wv riXXwc SiaipovvTiov. There is no help to a decision from 
the position of the treatise in the MSS. In the Florentine 
MS. (53, 21), the only one which contains the Cynegeticus 
with other opuscula, this tract is placed first, and such was 
its position in the earliest edition (in Latin at Florence, 1504). 
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The Aldine edition (1525) was the first to place it at the end 
of the works, where it has since remained. 

All these things make it difficult to refute the Xenophontic 
origin of the work, or any part of it. But on the other hand 
the authority of Arrian and the rest in support of its authen- 
ticity proves too much. Arrian and Libanius referred to and 
quoted the proemium, the genuineness of which no one would 
now claim. We only infer that the work existed in its pres- 
ent form, and was accepted as Xenophon's, at the beginning 
of the second century after Christ. 

Further, the discussion of this question on the ground of 
the internal evidence of style and constructions is made easier 
and surer by our having more than eleven hundred pages of 
Xenophon's writings, the authenticity of which has never been 
questioned. We are thus able to observe the minute details 
of his style as well as the general features which are set forth 
by Hermogenes (Spengel, Rhet. Gr. n, 418): "E<m ToLrvr ovthq 

afckiic /<£>' Sti fiaXiara KaSripoc Sf kcii evKfHi'i'ic, ciwej) TtQ hre/mc, 

o SwixjtHv. His constructions are simple. He avoids all 
involved sentences, as he does all abstruse thought. 

But we have not merely voluminous writings of Xenophon, 
but works of every period of his life, and on various subjects, 
from the Memorabilia and Anabasis, written soon after his 
return from service with Agesilaus in Asia Minor, to the 
Cyropaedia, Hellenica, and treatise on the Revenues of Athens, 
which occupied his later years. We are almost admitted to 
his study. We see how ready he is to use a second time, in 
almost the same language, a good thought. We see how 
several experiences of his own and sayings of Socrates are 
combined to form incidents and speeches in his romance, the 
Cyropaedia. 

Cyrus the Great, before Babylon, is made to extricate his 
forces from a difficult position by the device which Agesilaus 
used before Mantinea (Hell, vi, 5,18). Cyrus the elder gains 
the affections of his subordinates by the same attentions as 
Cyrus the younger. The same thoughts on the Delphic motto, 
rVw-&i (ravTi'»> are found in the Memorabilia, in the dialogue 
between Socrates and the beautiful Enthydemus, and in the 
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Cyropaedia in the conversation between Croesus and Cyrus. 
These books contain the same warnings to young officers that 
a knowledge of tactics is a small part of military science ; the 
same remarks on the gradual change of, the seasons; the same 
views of prayer and the gods' unwearied care for men, of 
ingratitude, of oh SoKtiv AAA' elvai ; the same thoughts on catch- 
ing hares. The list might be indefinitely extended, and all 
these examples are in language so similar as to show the 
identity at a glance. It would be easy to show a similar 
connection between Xenophon's other works. 

If then Xenophon writes a treatise on a subject to which, 
as was shown at the beginning of the paper, lie has referred 
so often, and especially in the Cyropaedia, like this, one of his 
later works, we should expect to find many of the same 
thoughts, in the same style, and not infrequently in the same 
words. The objection that the subject excuses unusual words 
and style in this point of view has less weight. 1 find but 
two passages (vi, 26 and vir, 11) which could be considered 
in any sense parallel to anything that we find in the other 
works of our author. These are directions to the master to 
feed the dogs himself whenever it is possible, and to rub down 
the dogs before leaving the hunting-ground. Similar advice 
is given in regard to horses in the treatise Hepl iVTri/d/g. 

As regards words, I may say that we are surprised to find 
here so few hunting words which had been used in the other 

Works. SlipaTfior, rrvi'^r/poij, <rvt'$)iptuT>ic, ir\cy fiara, iroOaypai, apite- 

Siivai, 6 tiri td'iq apKvm — o apKUMpi'jt; and others, which are found in 
the Memorabilia and Cyropaedia, are not met with in this tract. 

But I will proceed to notice certain peculiarities of the 
Cynegeticus. 

Remarkable is the frequent occurrence of asyndeta. Xeno- 
phon on occasion uses the asyndeton effectively. Addressing 
the soldiers after the treachery of Tissaphernes, he speaks of 
those who trusted the Persians as irauipevoi, k-eirovfievot, vfipi£6- 
ixevoi. Iii the Anabasis v, 2, 14, the soldiers ran together /.<*< 

ra (3e\ri Ofiou kfipero, \6y%ai, rolev/iarn, mpeviovai kt\. In other Cases 

there is somewhat less animation, as in Anab. vi, 6, 1, where 
the Greeks at RaX^c Ai^v plundered irvpovs ^al KpiSas, olvov, 
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ornrpia, fieXivac, <rvxa. But in all of Xenophon's larger works 
there are not so many instances of asyndeta as in these thirty- 
three pages ; and no example like Cyn. v. 30, which section is 
remarkable in many ways, but does not stand alone in this 

little Work. Cf. V, 18, tovq XiSovr, ret opr], rii (jieXXita, ra Sarria. 
Cf. also VI, 1, KvvHv c>£ KoafiOQ Sipaia, inavrtQ, reXafitDviaC irrrw ic 

to. jxiv dtpaia fiaXaKci, irXarta ktX. Some passages may easily be 
emended, as vi, 8, pa/cpa [kui] bxpriXa. Others are in themselves 
unobjectionable, as perhaps ix, 1 and xi, l,but taken together 
they are extraordinarily frequent, and the first mentioned, v, 30, 
is desperate. There is no rhetorical animation to excuse it, nor 
a long list of qualities of one object, but the sentence is made 
obscure by the frequent juxtaposition, without conjunction, of 
two or three nouns or adjectives. 

I notice next the use of prepositions. Professor Tyler says 
(Transactions for 1873) that thirty-six per cent, of Xenophon's 
verbs are compounded with prepositions. Beginning with i, 18, 
the part of the work most Xenophontic in character, we find 
that thirty-seven per cent, of the verbs in the first nine sections 
are compounded with prepositions ; while in chapter v. we find 
that fifty-seven of the first hundred verbs are so compounded. 
This can hardly be mere chance, especially as many of these 
compound verbs do not differ sensibly in meaning from the 
simple. Thus tiiSp and KaSzvStj, kivu and vkokivu. are used in 
parallel passages ; iwiyi'wpi^w like yvwpi(,<o ; bxayw like <xy«. 

This of course points clearly to a later origin for the pas- 
sages in which the unusual number of compounds is found. 

Further. On the twenty-seven pages which are devoted to 
the treatise proper, excluding the proemium and epilogue, 
there are twenty-one verbs which are compounded with two 
or more prepositions, thirteen of the twenty-one being on the 
ten pages which begin with chapter in. The last twenty- 
seven pages of the seventh book of the Cyropaedia, which I 
took up at random, have but one verb so compounded. Other 
passages have more, but that the large number here is not due 
to chance or the nature of the subject, is obvious from a glance 
at some of the verbs ; iyKarcnrXeicw being equal to ifnrXeKw, 

tytcarappcnrrii) to evpcnrro). Compare 7rpo?i£$tX5w<r(, V, 4. It is 
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evidently the result of the growing tendency, noticeable e. g. 
in New Testament Greek, to make the verb more definite by 
prefixing a new preposition. 

Moreover, there are on these twenty-seven pages forty-three 
cases (thirty-one different verbs) of the repetition of the 
preposition with which the verb is compounded, before the 

noun, as a7ro riav Kvvr\yioiti>v airaWaTTovfrt, virtpfopel vnep t&v tomvtwi', 

and others. In the Memorabilia, one hundred and forty-two 
pages, I have noticed but thirteen examples of this repetition ; 
and of these thirteen, two are in passages suspected by 
Valckenaer and Dindorf. In the three hundred and thirteen 
pages of the Cyropaedia I noted but fifty-five examples. At 
this rate the twenty-seven pages of which we are treating 
should have not more than five, instead of forty-three. This 
of course may indicate hasty preparation as well as interpola- 
tion, but we are hardly prepared to find it in Xenophon. 

A few instances of irregular constructions with prepositions 
and verbs compounded with prepositions, deserve our notice. 
Chapter v, § 18 we find <Wox<«pw<7i robs \i%ve- The first exam- 
ple I find of an accusative after this verb is in the scholia to 
Euripides's Phoenissae, 105. Two lines farther on awox»>pitvv<Tt 
is found, .and dTrox^poSiri might easily be emended, but Dindorf 
has remarked on the transitive use of \i»piiv in this sense in late 
Greek. Perhaps this accusative (v, 15) is better explained 
as the limit of motion, but one would be puzzled to parallel 
that from Xenophon. 

For cKpiaravrai tov ij\wv, in, 3, Dindorf, following Schaefer 
compares Anab. ii, 5, 7, a well-known sentence : -by yap Seiov 

■koXejiov ok olda uvt Ato iroiov etc ra^ouc ftvywv rig airotyvyoi, .... 

anocpairi, . . . awoorairi. But surely the Greek usage did not 
demand the repetition of a noun in another case because the 
third verb in such a series did not govern the accusative. So 
our construction, tov fj\wv, is unusual in Xenophon. 

The use of aw6 in such expressions as iv, 4, ywpilovaw. Aire 

tov %/xov, ano rjje KtfaXrjq, euro to>v Ofifxarwy kt\, is not Xenophontic, 

Compare x, 12, t>)v rivriaiv a-nb rrjc Ke<pa\ijq, instead of the simple 
genitive. 

Peculiar also is the use of cm with the genitive, m, 5, Sta- 
ll 
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rp£)(pvai lia rov 'ixvovQ, tho VII, 6 we have SiaTpEx elv ra i% vr l> which 

is obviously the normal construction. Compare with this iv, 3, 

■trpoiTwaav Sia tov lyraon, and VI, 22, dianwiri Slit roil "ix vuv ^ and 

strangest of all, x, 16, oqIkoit ai> Sia rijc paflSov. We have an 
example of this in St. Matt, vm, 28 — Trape\$e7v Sta rijc ocoS, hut 
it is not classic usage, and by no means parallel to Stk tG>v> 
opeiov, Bia tH>v Tafcuv and the like. 

Merd is used eight times, <ruv but once, except in composition. 
One use of ^trd is unquestionably not Xenophontic. xi, 3, the 
the wild beasts descending to the plain by night are caught 

jxeto. 'iTfxtav Kal SttXuiv. 

The preposition is sometimes irregularly omitted, as iv, 9, 

tic ra oprj woXXaKig, ra <5e Epya firrov. Cf. V, 15, tovs Xcifiiovag, rag 
vajtag. 

In connection with these may be noticed v, 27, Hfia roiroig = 
" besides this reason." vm, 1, ifa ttoXvv xpovov seems clearly 
corrupt, as ifo cannot be naturally joined with SrjXa. Another 
particle to be noticed is bri in ore fiiv, and ore U. Never used 
in the larger works of Xenophon, it is found in this treatise 
four times, v, 8 and 20 ; ix, 8 and 20. 

In IV, 1, ra ficyeBrj fiera^v fiak'pwv Kal (ipaxiuv, we notice that 

Xenophon regularly uses the singular of fxiycBoe, and that 
/xerafy can hardly be found in Xenophon used to denote what 
is between two qualities, as here, "long, short, between these." 
Compare also v, 8, awoSev ttoXv, jxiKpov, fieraZv tovtwv, " far away, 
near, between these." 

Another peculiarity is the omission of the reflexive pronoun, 
especially with pmreiv and its compounds, v, 4, x ai P 0VT£ ^ 7"p 

T(3 feyyei EiravappnrTovvrEg fiaKpa Siaipoiimv ai>Tnrai£ovTEg, where We 
expect avrovg with both KJiaipovaiv and e7rai'appi7rrou>Tec. Cf. V, 8, 
ore oe Kal iv rr\ daXamj Siappiwroiv. Also VI, 22, iirtppiwTovaa, and 

ix, 20, pirrrov/Ti. Where Theognis speaks of poverty he says 
(175): 

i)v Be XP*I feiyoVTCt Kal eg fxeyaKrirca ttovtov 

plTTTt'lV KOI TTETpHv, K.{ipVE, KaT ^XtjicLTWr. 

Two similar examples of the use of ptwra are found in Eurip- 
ides, and one in Menander, but I have met with none in 
Xenophon's unquestioned works, nor in other classic prose. 
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We find in this treatise, moreover, an unusual number of 
periphrastic expressions, specially with fx"*'* fv^ v S> v v yn 

aviriaiv (VI, 25) is not unlike vat'ra orra aipat fvovm (Anab. I, 4, 

10), but x, 23, S>v av Sxtw &fi(j)h) as equal to " both the parents" 
of the wild beast, is not so natural. Many periphrases with 
Zx eiv are found in all of Xenophon's works. They are not 
uncommon also in Isocrates, as in his Panegyricus, § 67, we 

find eoti yap cipx^corara Kal fieyirrras cvrairreiae i^ovra. The rhyth- 
mical argument for the construction is quite lacking, however, 
in sentences like iv, 1, of our tract, Trptirov liev olv xp>i elvai 

[icyaXae ura k^pvaa^ rac KfijdctXoe EXa<j>pdc ktX, Cf. Ill, 3, arrvvraKTa 
i\ovaai to. atoLiara. Stranger Still is IV, 8, al fiev ovv irvppal e-^ov- 
(toll tOTwoav Xevki/v ~pix a ktX, and VI, 1, nl Se IfxavreQ [eVrwiraj'] 

exovtcq ayicvXag kt\. Most awkward of all, however, is the 

beginning of VI, 5, rrji' Se (ttoX>)v 6 apwupoi; e£,'iti>> tpv tirl Sijpav litj 

t'xoverav finpor, where the Exovaav so near Siipav, and far from 
<7T«X>;i', is a clumsiness which we can scarcely impute to Xeno- 
phon, especially as the same short sentence has another case 
of that participle. I can give parallel examples only from 
later Greek, as Pausanias v. 18, <W;p rjj ftev &:£<£ KvXaca Wj cie 

kx<» y EGtIv OpflOV. 

Another peculiarity of this opusculum in its present form 
is the use of the infinitive. Perhaps drat in ix, 1, etI Se roi>t 
yefipovg Kal ras tXa^ouc Kvi>at; elvai 'I^^irae, will serve as an exam- 
ple. Compare «in->7ar.9»i, x, 1. It is evident that these are 
not exactly like Uepl 'I-n-n-iKfjQ in, 7, -Keipav XaiifiavEiv, where the 
infinitive is in apposition with the Xa[i(SavEiv contained in 
Xriwriov of the preceding clause. At the beginning of chapters 
ix and x the subject is changed, and after the break it is not 
a mere matter of course to carry on the force of the del in 
vin, 8. In v, 15 also we have this infinitive Xa/xfidvety without 
any word on which to depend. No xP'i or <> £ ' has been used 
in the whole chapter ; and that this is not the imperative use 
of the infinitive is shown by the accusative of the participle 
ImayovTa, which must agree with the subject of Xafifiavuv. 
This example in v, 15 is the first in the work. Before this 
the imperative and the infinitive witli xt»'i are used. Thus in 
chapter iv the imperative is used nine times ; xi'ii twice ; 
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!iuu>>6v ton once, and aya$6v can once. After v, 15 the next 
is o?r£'x£<rSa(, v, 34, which, if it were alone, might be taken as 
used for the imperative, vi, 3, ayuv may be taken to depend 
on the x/"'/ in § 2. So also in § 4. But vi, 11, we have rhv Ik 
Kvvrr/£Tt)v clival after twelve imperatives. This infinitive is 
constant thenceforward to the end of chapter x. Chapter xi 
is brief, and xn and xm do not need it or have it. This 
infinitive must depend on the idea of advice stated, n, 2, oaa 

Se nai ola citi TtapicrKtvaafiivov LXStiv tit avro (fiparrw Kai avra Kal T))V 
cirKTrrj/xrif ckcmttov "iva irpociSiog iy^etp^ riS ipyif- But it is more 

than seven pages after this that the first infinitive is found 
which depends on this introductory sentence. 

If some of these peculiarities seem slight, and the argument 
to be founded on them weak, I would call attention to the 
cumulative force when several of these unusual constructions 
are found in one passage. 

For myself, then, I am convinced that Xenophon did not 
write this treatise in the form in which we have it. A com- 
parison, however, of the passages in which the most marked 
peculiarities to which I have referred occur, shows that most 
of the solecisms and difficulties are contained in certain 
sections and chapters which may be omitted without inter- 
fering with the symmetry of the work ; and further, such 
omission will remove certain difficulties in what remains. 
The results of my investigation are as follows : 
Xenophon began with I, 18. The long list of heroes who 
excelled in the chase, found in the proemium, is not so much 
in the style of Xenophon as of the later rhetoricians ; and, 
as Mure remarks, it is absurd to preface with so much pomp 
a tract mainly devoted in its present form to the pursuit of 
hares, which were not the game of Hercules and Theseus ; 
avayopevSijfai for avappriBijuai (i, 14) is not Attic ; and the 
style in general of these first seventeen sections is not that of 
the Memorabilia, nor of the Cyropaedia. To begin with kyu> 
fikv olv (i, 18) seems at first abrupt, but is not unlike the 
beginning of the Revenues of Athens, iyw fitv t<wt<> kt\.; nor 
the introduction to the Hipparchicus, llpwroc jutV Sbovra xpv »-tX. 
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Moreover, according to Schneider the Breslau manuscript 
omits the olv of the iyio fief olv, and until within the last 
century the editions began the second chapter with what is 
now § 18 of the first chapter. 

To the close of n, 8, Xenophon writes of nets and their 
props. Then follows a long interpolation, out of connection 
here and containing many deviations from Xenophon's style, 
to vi, 7, where the dropped thread is again taken up and 
directions given for fixing the props for the nets. In these 
interpolated chapters are found the most unusual cases of 
asyndeta, the most remarkable periphrases (as vi, 5), and 
the greatest license in the use of prepositions. 

Prom vi, 7, our author tells how the hunt is to be begun. 
The infinitive in that section can now, assuming this long 

interpolation, be easily made to depend on 6Vo U ml 6la <St( 

<ppa<T(o of ii, 2. After vi, 16, there is an interpolation of six 
sections to the beginning of § 23 which resumes the narrative, 
and the close of chapter vi brings the hunter to his home 
after the chase of the hare. 

Chapter vn is devoted to the care of dogs and their breeding. 

nWa SiaXdweif .... fyut'pae, in § 2, §§ 5 and 8, and rix eidr) in § 7, 

I consider interpolations. 

Chapter vm treats of tracking hares on the snow. Part of 
§ 1, £( 8' kvEorai . . . afav&i, may be from a later hand. 

Chapter ix, on hunting deer and fawns, has interpolated 
§§ 8-10, 13-16, 19-20. In §§ 8 and 20 we find the use of 
ore Si, which is unknown to the other works of Xenophon, and 
the reflexive use of pnrreiv. 

In chapter x, on the wild boar, 1 hold §§ 4-18, and xpw™"' 
.... iraaxoi in § 22, to be interpolated. 

Chapter xi treats of hunting panthers, lynxes, etc., which 
were not at all in the line of Xenophon, who always writes 
from his own experiences. Moreover, the second paragraph 
speaks of poisoning water and food for the wild beasts, a 
procedure far from the sportsmanlike spirit of our author. In 
the third section, also, is the late use of fiera, of which I have 
previously spoken ; and it is worth mentioning, perhaps, that 
ftera is found in the whole treatise eight times, but seven of 
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the eight times in passages rejected by me on other grounds. 
avv is used but once (vi, 16, rrvv rale obpaig) out of composition, 
and that in a passage which I hold to belong to the original 
work. It is known that Xenophon used pera less, and avv 
more than his contemporaries and later writers. 

Chapter xn may well be genuine as far as § 17, where the 
original ends, ending as it began with the praise of HaiScla. 
The eighteenth section contains a direct reference to the 
proemium than which, as Dindorf says, the epilogus is no 
better. 

This scheme attributes to Xenophon less than half of the 
treatise before us ; but it removes or explains a much larger 
proportion of the difficulties and solecisms, while what is left 
is in a condition to receive emendations which the wretched 
state of the MSS. renders necessary. 

This theory relieves Xenophon of the responsibility for the 
following statements : that hares do not see well because they 
rush past everything with such rapidity that their eyes have 
no practice in examining objects carefully, and because their 
vision is injured by so much sleep (v, 26, 27) ; that their 
tails are too short to be of much use to them as rudders in 
running, but they make use of their ears, dropping them to 
the ground and bracing themselves upon them when they turn 
quickly to avoid the hounds (v, 32) ; that the breath of the 
wild boar is so hot as to scorch the hair of the dogs which 
approach him ; and that a hair laid upon his tusk immediately 
after his death will shrivel up (x, 17). These statements, 
which savor of Aelian and the later writers, are all in rejected 
passages. My theory also relieves Xenophon of the responsi- 
bility for a few stupid puns and unnatural rhetorical clauses. 

Compare V, 17, Stovat yap nakitTTa fikv Ta avavrt] >) ra o/iaka, rn Se 

avofioia avo/joiwe (uneven places unevenly, i. e. less than up hill, 

more than down hill), ra de k-aravrr) iJKiirra. Here avofioLwQ is 

used, obviously introduced solely for the sake of the Parono- 
masia. Compare vi, 20, where the hunter roivofia peTapaWovra 
(literally changing the name, where he means calling the name 
of each in succession) twtirnje "7? kvWk, is to shout, making the 
sound of his voice &, flapO, fwcpov, fiiya. Of what advantage 
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it would be to give a little call, when the hounds are supposed 
to be at a distance, we are not informed. But it would take 
us too long to consider every example of slovenliness or stu- 
pidity of thought and construction in the work as we have 
it. The same portions of the work, then, which contain 
statements and thoughts which we are not ready to ascribe 
to Xenophon, also contain the unusual constructions to which 
I have called attention. The theory propounded in this paper 
claims attention on the ground that it so largely removes 
what is unlike to or unworthy of Xenophon, and still leaves 
a framework far more symmetrical than the traditional form, 
with a beginning, a well-arranged middle, and an end. 

Prom the external evidence in its favor, as well as from 
certain internal marks of style, I am inclined to believe that 
the Oynegeticus is from the hand of Xenophon. If that be 
still disputed, I claim that the evidence here brought forward 
for an earlier and a later hand in its composition is still 
unshaken. 

The interpolator generally contented himself witli inserting 
chapters and paragraphs. Only occasionally are we obliged to 
cut out from a sentence which seems Xenophontic a word or 
two which, as is evident from other passages, proceeded from 
the second hand. Only once is it necessary to the construction 
of the sentence to supply anything from an interpolated section. 
In vi, 7, 6 apicuwpot,', the subject of t7rt/3aXXi™, must have been 
dropped by the diasceuast when he wrote §§ 5 and 6. 

Who this interpolator was, it is perhaps idle now to inquire. 
We only know that he must have lived not later than the 
beginning of our era ; for Arrian early in the second century 
after Christ seems to have accepted this tract in its present 
form as the work of Xenophon. 



